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THE NEW POLITICAL MACHINE. 



In the maze of confused and conflicting utterance about civil 
service reform, only one thing is distinctly articulate — the dis- 
tressing vagueness that obscures the whole subject. 

There has been a cry for the abolition of slavery, for the 
Union, for silver and for gold. Here in each instance is pre- 
sented to the mind a coherent image — something definite and 
tangible. But when one says he favors civil service reform, 
nobody knows what he means, if he is fortunate enough to know 
himself. All desire that the offices shall be filled by men both 
competent and honest; but the accomplishment of this is not 
civil service reform. For in these last years men of acknowledged 
capacity and integrity (Collector Arthur) have been removed in 
the alleged interest of civil service reform. "We must grope our 
way through a multitude of words and phrases, gathering some- 
thing here and something there, always in danger of stumbling, 
that we may haply reach a coherent whole. 

Approaching the subject negatively, the method of appoint- 
ment to civil office hitherto in use is held to be wholly incon- 
sistent with civil service reform — so faulty that it admits of no 
amendment; it must be wholly set aside. It is reproachfully 
termed " the machine," and so odious is this, that one who believes 
in its continuance is himself affected with the taint of it, and is 
ipso facto unfitted for holding office, however worthy he may be 
in every other respect ; and this in the face of the fact that every 
officer now in office came into office and honor through this dis- 
credited machine. While there is here much exaggeration, it is 
to be admitted that this machine has become rusty ; that there 
are screws loose in it; that it, like all things human, is con- 
stantly in need of repair. But civil service reform will have none 
of this — only a brand-new machine. 

When we inquire what this new machine is, the fog again 
confronts us. Some want fixed terms and rotation in office; 
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some want entrance to the service through competitive examina- 
tion; some through the nomination of members of Congress; 
some would have Congressmen prohibited from interfering; some 
suggest that constituents cease importuning Congressmen for 
appointments; some would prohibit Government officers from 
taking part in political management, — according to a famous 
executive order not likely to be repeated, — and would exempt 
such officers from political assessments. 

To add to the confusion of thought on this subject, the recent 
Massachusetts Republican Convention declared loudly for 
reform, and with much of detail ; yet it at the same time declared 
that the late administration had " vindicated, in an unparalleled 
contest, the constitutional prerogative of the Executive office." 
(The reference here is to the appointment of Robertson to the 
New York collectorship.) Yet that appointment was made, con- 
fessedly, as a reward for political service; and to accomplish 
this, a competent and faithful officer was removed in the middle 
of his term ; and to make compensatory provision for this officer, 
numerous disturbing displacements of officers in the diplomatic 
service took place. It would seem, from the Massachusetts 
declaration, that civil service reform is subordinate to Executive 
exigency. 

Mr. Pendleton's bill applies only to the " subordinate " officers 
in the great departments — to the mere clerical force. But the 
teaching of the doctrinaires on this subject has no such limita- 
tion; it seeks to establish a graded service, with entrance only 
at the lowest round and progressive advancement ; with tenure 
during good behavior — that is, life tenure, the same as that of 
the justices of the Supreme Court, so that, under this plan, all 
the executive offices below the cabinet — postmasters, revenue 
officers, the diplomatic corps — shall hold for life. 

In a word, it is proposed to apply to the civil service the 
rules and methods of the military service. The propriety of this 
is the inquiry before us. At the threshold, it must be admitted 
that this proposition grates harshly upon republican ears. The 
regular army and the republic are traditional enemies. They 
antagonize each other at every point. The army, in its separa- 
tion from the rest of the community, in its organic unity, in its 
power in arms and discipline, and its subordination to the will 
of one man, has, when large, in every age, been a power greater 
than the state itself. To-day in France the republic lives by the 
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sufferance of the army, and such is the jealousy of our Congress 
of our little army that its pay is with difficulty voted. It is now 
proposed to put our civil service, with its half-million of officers, 
it may be, on the same basis. Entrance into the army is through 
the narrow portal of "West Point — so narrow that those who 
enter are favorites of fortune; within they remain for life, 
exempt from life's vicissitudes ; advancing in regular gradation 
from office to office, from honor to honor, wholly separate from 
the rest of the community, subordinate only to one ; by organ- 
ization and discipline welded into one body, with one soul — that 
of its supreme commander. Henceforth, entrance into the civil 
service is to be through the narrow portal of competitive exam- 
ination, practically limiting entry to the graduates of colleges, 
thus admitting a Pierce and excluding a Lincoln ; the favored 
few thus admitted remaining for life; exempt, likewise, from 
vicissitudes ; advancing, likewise, in regular gradation, higher 
and higher; a class separate from the rest of the community, 
and bound together by a common interest and a common sub- 
ordination to one man, he also the commander-in-chief of the 
army — the President of the United States. 

When this reform is accomplished, the President will have in 
one hand the army and its adjunct — the navy — obedient to his 
will; in the other, the far greater army of office-holders, rami- 
fying to every nook and corner of the republic — a mighty politi- 
cal power also obedient to his will. This is the proposition, this 
the reform. 

The picture thus presented may appear overdrawn. It is true 
that neither the army nor the civil service is subject to the mere 
will of the President, but to the law. It is also true that, in 
any regulations that may be made, the play of Presidential dis- 
cretion will be much larger with the army than with the civil serv- 
ice. Still, under any possible scheme of appointment in the civil 
service, the power of nomination, under the Constitution, remains 
exclusively with the President. Those appointed by him will be 
held by him under the tenure of gratitude. Further, removals 
for cause, involving suspension from office during the vacations 
of Congress, will be under Executive direction, subject to the 
negative of the Senate. Experience has shown that when the 
President is willing to "trade" with the Senate, this negative is 
of no importance. Besides, every civil officer knows that his 
tenure of office is dependent upon legislative action. When the 
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President and Congress are of the same party, if the civil serv- 
ice officer does not do the political work which the President 
may require of him, there will be no difficulty in changing the 
tenure of office. All these considerations place the civil officer 
in a position of dependence upon the Executive, so that the great 
end of civil service reform, the extinction of the power of patron- 
age, is not attained. The only effect is to increase the Executive 
power at the expense of the Legislative. It is the fashion of the 
hour to applaud this. It was not so but yesterday, when all 
patriotic men rejoiced that Stanton could lawfully "stick," in 
obedience to Sumner's famous message. It is true that the friends 
of civil service reform do not contemplate the use by the Presi- 
dent of the civil service, either for personal or partisan or politi- 
cal ends. Yet they forge a weapon which he may thus use; 
which a Johnson or a Jackson would undoubtedly thus use. It is 
a maxim of the republic that, so far as possible, the frame-work 
of Government shall be so constructed that a bad officer will 
have no power to do harm. But the new plan of civil service is 
an application of the methods of monarchy. It is even com- 
mended because it is said to work well in England. Possibly. 
For it harmonizes with her institutions, with her hereditary 
classes, possessing hereditary wealth. A pyramid, whose base 
is a vast official organization, civil and military, with life tenure, 
has naturally the throne as its apex. But a similar base here 
with a President for four years is a truncated cone. 

Under present system the members of Congress suggest the 
nominations, and they and their party reap the rewards of 
patronage; under the new system the President alone would 
reap the advantage. "Where the gain ? Why the change 1 No 
doubt the present practice is full of abuse, but would the new 
one be less? Is there not greater danger in the increase of 
Executive influence ? Already, when only the initial steps have 
been taken in the new movement, does not every one feel in- 
stinctively that the Executive power would receive an immense 
increase of weight, and that the Legislative would suffer a cor- 
responding diminution, were Congress to yield? But this 
arrays it against the President when neither desires the 
conflict. Congressmen resent the suggestion that the Presi- 
dent is more competent than they to make appointments 
within their districts, or that his integrity is greater. The 
matter is not without difficulty. The President cannot have 
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personal knowledge; he must rely on some one in making 
the nominations; the members of Congress have this knowl- 
edge, are personally known and responsible to their several 
districts. If the President rely upon them and make improper 
appointments, the fault is with the people of the districts. If he 
seek information elsewhere, it is irresponsible to the district, and 
leads to office brokerage and the scandals of a kitchen cabinet. 
The much-denounced "courtesy of the Senate" is the single 
barrier of the Senate against Executive usurpation. Without 
this the Senate loses its independence. The slang about Sena- 
torial " Bosses" is deceiving the public ; as if it were better to 
have one supreme " Boss," an autocratic President ; as if great 
parties could be organized and be effective without leaders ; as if 
it were constitutional for the President to push his fortunes or 
emphasize his dislike toward a Senator by a nomination offensive 
to him, and yet usurpation for that Senator to refuse his vote of 
confirmation. The danger to the independence of the Senate is 
the colossal power of the Executive patronage. The ease with 
which this overcame, in the Senate, the most powerful Senator 
of his time, is of recent memory. The lesson will not be for- 
gotten ; in the absence of the " courtesy of the Senate " no Sen- 
ator will again provoke this power, and the Senate sinks to the 
level of the Senate of the CaBsars. It is true that a graded serv- 
ice and life tenure fixed by the Constitution might abridge this 
power. But here the question arises, Is not this remedy worse than 
the evil? 

There is one consolation, however deplorable the abuse of the 
power of patronage may be, whether wielded by the President 
or by Congressmen: the results have not been so disastrous as 
were apprehended. Even the "vicious circle" has not the extent 
nor the extensive influence assumed. Those without it are more 
numerous than those within it, and crush it. "The commanders 
of the captains of tens and hundreds" seldom secure reelection. 
The bane of Congress is not that the members have too many 
terms, but too few. 

When General Jackson gave practical application to the 
principle that to the victor belong the spoils, the opposition 
were filled with the most gloomy forebodings. The Executive 
would be so strengthened that a President could perpetuate 
his power ; the elections, involving great personal interests, 
would endanger society, and the public service would every- 
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where become corrupt. Nevertheless, the practices of Jackson 
have been followed by every succeeding administration, through 
all the changes. Nor have these grave apprehensions been 
realized — but the contrary. 

Before Jackson, the rule was a double term to the President, 
the exception a single term. Since then this has been reversed. 
Neither Tyler, nor Fillmore, nor Pierce, nor Buchanan, nor John- 
son could secure a second term. For every office there are fifty 
applicants, and but one occupant; the fifty want a change of 
President, that they may have a chance for office. This force is 
too much for the occupants. 

Nor have the elections been so violent since Jackson as before. 
Jefferson and his party in 1801 would have made a revolution 
had Burr been elected, though in conformity to the letter of the 
Constitution. After the unwonted and exasperating events of 
1876, the acquiescence in the result was general, and the bitter- 
ness far less than followed the election of Adams in 1824. Nay, 
the danger now is not of too much interest in the election, but 
of too little. Men are so engrossed in their several callings that 
they have no time to give to politics, and the tendency is, from 
this cause, for the elections to fall into the hands of the idle and 
vicious. For this lamentable condition of things political it is 
sought to make the civil service responsible. It is said that the 
"vicious circles," political rings, drive good men from the polls; 
that, for example, the fifty thousand Republican voters of New York 
City are at the mercy of five hundred Federal officers of that city. 
Republican success in that city being hopeless, there are no local 
Republican State or city officers to take charge of the party poli- 
tics. The management falls into the hands of the Republican 
national officers, and they rule the fifty thousand Republican 
voters. But here the effect is mistaken for the cause; the symp- 
tom for the disease. Is it not quite apparent that these five 
hundred rule these fifty thousand simply because the latter per- 
mit it? We live in an age of infinite division of labor, of 
fierce competition. The tradesman or the professional man 
must give his entire time to his business, or he falls behind in the 
race. These fifty thousand have no time to give to party man- 
agement, and are very glad to have the Federal officers do their 
work for them. No doubt, in the absence of these Federal officers 
there will arise local rings in New York, who will hold these fifty 
thousand voters as a mercenary force to trade with the contend- 
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ing Democratic factions — and their last estate will be worse 
than their first. 

It is a pleasing theory that in the republic every man is a 
politician and must do his own political work ; that here there is 
no need of a special "political priesthood"; that the republic 
expects every man to do his political duty in the interest of the 
general welfare, and, if he will not, the basis for a republic does 
not exist. This theory assumes that the business of politics and 
party management is a very simple affair, or that capacity for 
this comes by nature to the American. It also assumes that 
every citizen has not only the aptitude and inclination for this 
work, but also the time and opportunity to give attention to it. 
How would this theory work in the other relations of life equally 
important to the public welfare? The common good requires 
the faithful and efficient administration of justice, the mainte- 
nance of the general health and purity of morals. By the 
above reasoning, it follows that every citizen should give atten- 
tion to these things, to the exclusion of lawyers, doctors, and 
ministers of religion. The fact is that the business of politics, 
including party management, has become both an art and a 
science of great complexity and difficulty, requiring, for its 
understanding and management, high capacity, reenforced by 
the training of a life. It requires a special class set apart to 
its study — a political priesthood. The duty of the public, here 
as elsewhere, is to employ only the politicians who do good 
work. Here, as elsewhere, the supply will follow the demand. No 
tradesman studies the wishes of his customers more keenly than 
the politician the wishes of his constituency. The politician in 
a democratic country is the ripe fruit of its civilization. If the 
politician is of a low type, it is because the people want such. 
Nor can such a people be protected from themselves by any 
outside interference short of subjecting them to paternal 
government. 

It is the custom of Americans to sneer at the politician, at 
candidacy for office. With what result? To get rid of either? 
Not at all. Both are inseparable incidents of the elective system. 
But by our sneers we do get rid of truthfulness and manliness, 
and substitute falsification and political cant and hypocrisy. 
The professional politician professes to be engaged in something 
else. The candidate does not openly announce himself, but pro- 
«ures himself to be announced, and reluctantly consents. Indis- 
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criminating abnse, overwhelming the good and the bad in a 
common obloquy, drives the sensitive from politics and lowers 
the tone of public life. The first needed reform is to stop this. 
In this connection, let us remember that it is in the line of politi- 
cal achievement, if anywhere, that America excels. Nor is effort 
here retrograde. The lawful and peaceable settlement of the 
Presidential contention in 1876 is "the proudest event in our 
history " ; yet the work of our much-abused politicians. 

In the discussion of civil service reform, the friends of the 
new policy are wont to refer to the practice of England. Let us 
imitate them here. There the profession of the politician is side 
by side with that of the doctor, lawyer, and preacher, ranking 
them all. Gladstone is a professional politician. Mr. Forster, 
one of her most eminent younger statesmen, recently said, in his 
rectoral address to the students of Aberdeen University, that he 
was a professional politician, and that he presumed some of them 
would follow that profession. In England, men of the highest 
character present themselves as candidates for office and solicit 
support. All is done openly and in a manly way. 

We may, in America, continue to sneer at the politician and 
a " political priesthood," but we are only sneering at our repub- 
lican system. 

If we have a political priesthood, it must be paid. Here, as 
elsewhere, the laborer is worthy of his hire. Or we must confine 
the profession to the rich, as in England. There is a transcen- 
dental theory of politics that the politician must labor without 
reward or the hope of reward. This is like that transcendental 
philosophy which reproaches the Christian religion because of its 
rewards and punishments. All this is praater-human ! If the 
politician must be compensated for his labor, how ? There are 
but two ways — he must fill the offices, or receive money directly. 
If the latter is preferred, then we shall have each year peram- 
bulating the country caravans of mercenary orators — not a 
pleasing spectacle. There is a fitness in the politicians filling the 
offices. It is in the line of their employment. The offices are of 
a political nature j even the humblest clerk will the better per- 
form his work if he understand politics. Mill was the better 
clerk in the India office because he was a profound politician. 
The service itself will be the better performed. For every officer 
will do his utmost, knowing full well that failure will bring in 
the opposing party and with this the loss of his office. He will 
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have the same inducement to do his work well that belongs to 
every employment ; for upon this depends his retention of office. 
The administration of the Government will be more effective if 
it is everywhere in the hands of its friends. The friends of the 
new civil service recognize this, for they are unwilling that its 
execution shall be intrusted to those who do not approve of it. 
They thus make a political consideration a ground of removal 
and appointment, and thus yield the whole question. 

Under civil service reform teaching, it has come to be thought 
immoral to consider party in appointments to office ; yet during 
the war the cry was, put only loyal men on guard. 

" Party," says Burke, " is a body of men united for promoting 
by their joint endeavors the national interest, upon some par- 
ticular principle in which they are all agreed. For my part, I 
find it impossible to conceive that any one believes in his own 
politics, or thinks them to be of any weight, who refuses to 
adopt the means of having them reduced into practice. It is the 
business of the speculative philosopher to mark the proper ends 
of government. It is the business of the politician, who is the 
philosopher in action, to find out proper means toward those 
ends, and to employ them with effect. Therefore, every honor- 
able connexion will avow it is their first purpose to pursue every 
just method to put the men who hold their opinions into such a 
condition as may enable them to carry their common plans into 
execution, with all the power and authority in the state. As this 
power is attached to certain situations, it is their duty to con- 
tend for these situations. Without a proscription of others, 
they are bound to give to their own party the preference in all 
things." 

It is true, the offices are made for the public convenience, and 
not for the office-holders. Still the number of offices is limited, 
while the number of persons of equal fitness to fill them is very 
great. There must be choice, and this must be governed by 
some consideration. Political considerations are as appropriate 
as any. There is something invidious in the suggestion that the 
President and certain great officers alone of all the laborers in a 
Presidential campaign shall receive honors and rewards. The 
ambition of the humble citizen at the cross roads to be the village 
postmaster is as legitimate as that of the great man to be Presi- 
dent. The objection is made that if the offices be prizes for the 
successful party, it will produce frequent changes in the offices — 
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certainly a change with every change of parties ; that this would 
be destructive of good service ; that the public business should 
be conducted on business principles. How, it is inquired, would 
business houses fare if there were frequent changes of sub- 
ordinates ? 

As a matter of fact, there are frequent changes in business 
houses. But, it may be asked, how would these houses fare if 
the head of each one was changed every four years ? There is, 
indeed, not a single reason for life tenure in the subordinate 
offices that does not apply with tenfold force to the Presidency. 
The helpless inexperience in the past of many of our Presidents 
on reaching their great office was a pitiable spectacle. It will be 
replied, however, that grave political reasons require rotation in 
the office of President. Quite true; but like political consider- 
ations require rotation in the subordinate offices. 

It is not true that rotation in office necessarily prevents 
efficiency. The introduction of new life is often healthy. How- 
ever this may be, the American feeling of sturdy independence 
and personal equality is offended by the presence of an official 
class, with life tenure and a tendency to heredity. Successive 
generations of the same family are frequent in West Point. The 
civil service of England is characterized by integrity, but not by 
American efficiency. The officers, who have long been in office, 
move along in a somnolent way, doing their work automatically. 
" Government functionaries," says even the Tory historian Ali- 
son, " are all stamped with one image and superscription ; they all 
move like automatons by the direction of one hand; original 
thought, independence of character, are unknown among them." 
Yet they bear themselves as superior beings, and, what is worse, 
they are recognized as such by the less favored rest of the com- 
munity. Something of the divinity that hedges about Victoria's 
throne seems to attend her humblest officer. We do not want 
this here. 

The London "Times" of recent date, in relation to China says: 
"The establishment of competitive examination in the ninth cent- 
ury, A. D., for literary honors and public employments, cramped 
the national mind and produced narrow heads as infallibly as 
bandages distorted the female foot." And it may be remarked 
that the adoption of competitive examinations in England was 
a concession to popular rights; previously the offices were dis- 
posed of by the aristocracy. But here the adoption of the same 
VOL. cxxxiv.— NO. 302. 4 
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system is in derogation of popular rights, limiting practically, 
as we have stated, the appointments to college graduates. 

De Tocqueville apprehends danger to our institutions from the 
lust for office; it is to be apprehended that the office-hunters will 
overturn the Constitution of the country for "the sole purpose 
of making a clearance of places." This danger is met "by rota- 
tion; it is provoked by life tenure. For this reason the principle 
of rotation was impressed ^-pon the American soil in the early 
morning of discovery. In the famous "formal lecture" addressed 
by Ferdinand and Isabella and their minister (1501) to their 
newly made Governor of Hispanola, Ovando, are these words: 
"Also let there be change of authorities, so that many may have 
a share of profit and honor, and be made skillful in affairs." 
This pregnant sentence contains the whole philosophy of rota- 
tion in office. Or, as Carlyle expresses it, " That all men may 
have a share of what is going; and so the strife of freedom 
indefinitely prolong itself, and no harm be done." 

The end of republican government is not artistic administra- 
tion. The republic educates. Blackstone tells us that the jury 
may not reach justice with the certainty of the trained judge, 
yet it educates the people in law. Webster says ownership of the 
soil confers dignity, eligibility to office ; the possession of office 
educates, confers dignity. With a reasonable rotation, every 
citizen of political aspirations and experience who reaches middle 
life and conducts himself well may hope to crown his family 
with the reflected honor which office confers. This prospect is a 
motive to good work. This is the peerage which the republic 
offers, not to a particular class, but to every one who serves her. 
Republican administration often offends the aesthetic eye, but it 
keeps alive that free spirit without which a nation is nothing. 
A despotism is decorous, but, as Montesquieu says, it cuts 
down the tree to gather the fruit. 

Let American scholarship be loyal to the American spirit. 

Perhaps the reader is thinking that this article is a plea for 
the spoils system. It is not so intended. It presents the facts; 
it recognizes the situation — the inevitable in our system. Do 
you doubt ? Remember that, when Jackson introduced the spoils 
system, both Webster and Calhoun denounced it, yet both after- 
ward, in power, practiced it, or acquiesced in its practice. 
Did they change their opinions or yield to the inevitable ? Are 
you wiser or stronger than they ? 
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This is written in the interest of reform; nothing so retards 
this as the failure of attempted impossible schemes. With a 
reasonable rotation in office (mere clerical offices are not here 
referred to), and a selection of officers from those equally com- 
petent and honest, based upon political considerations, there yet 
remains an ample field for reform, into which I do not now enter. 

There is a thought on this subject, now eagerly pressed, and 
therefore, it may be, requiring a passing notice. It is sought 
to make the spoils system responsible for political assassination. 
Gruiteau wanted the Austrian mission. True; but the next 
"crank" may want the Secretaryship of State. Shall that office, 
therefore, be for life ? May we, by legislation, tame the vagaries 
of a disordered mind? If these are aroused by partisan strife, 
must parties cease? If by religious emotion, must religion be 
proscribed? Is election strife less fierce in England than here? 
There the motive is money, here office. 

The extreme plan of civil service reform, so alien to our 
institutions, is the teaching of doctrinaires in politics — men out- 
side of practical politics; men who sneer at parties and partisan 
work, and proclaim their independence. They are unaware that 
they thereby imperil the purity they seek. Parties protect the 
republic from corrupt legislation. In the monarchy, noblesse 
oblige, but the obscure member from Arkansas, or Oregon, or 
elsewhere is restrained by party obligations — he must vote with 
his party, and the party as such cannot advocate corrupt schemes. 
Salary and pension grab and Credit Mobilier bills are non- 
partisan. Again, the republic works well only with two parties 
— three or four imperil its usefulness. This has been the bane 
of the French Republic, and the third party (Parnellites) para- 
lyzed for months the British Parliament. 

I never read the utterances of these gentlemen (the doctrin- 
aires) on this subject but I am reminded of what Cicero says of 
Cato — "wisely observed and elegantly described," says Lord 
Bacon: "Cato optime sentit, sed nocet interdum reipublicce; 
loquitur enim tanquam in republica Platonis, non tanquam in foro 
Bomuli.' 7 

William Martin Dickson. 



